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creditable drawings by Dr. Yan Harlingen, and serve well to exhibit the 
relations between the protoplasmic bodies in the mucous layer, formerly 
described as hanging together by spines or prickles at their points, and 
clearly shown by Heitzmann to be generally connected by a thread-like 
network of living matter, traversing the lifeless cement substance between 
the epithelia. 

The typography of the book is beyond criticism, and in other respects 
the publishers have done their part in its production with a most com¬ 
mendable success. J. N. H. 


Art. XLVII_ Hernia , Strangulated and Reducible, with Oure by Sub¬ 

cutaneous Injections. Together with Suggested and Improved Methods 
for Kelotomy. Also an Appendix, giving a short Account of various 
New Surgical Instruments. By Joseph H. Warren, M.D., Member 
of American Med. Assoc. 8vo. pp. xii., 280. Boston : Charles N. 
Thomas, 1881. 

The full title of this work helps to give an idea of its contents and aim, 
the first of which is valueless, and the second apparently personal. Many 
books are written with the object of advancing the author’s reputation, 
but in very few is that object so little concealed as in the volume before 
us. Sometimes there is associated with this selfishness of aim, intrinsic 
merit of greater or less amount; in this instance there is no such associa¬ 
tion, for we fail to see that surgical science gains the slightest addition 
from this book. The introduction is of interest as giving an account of 
the controversy between Dr. Heaton, the advocate of the boasted opera¬ 
tion for the radical cure of hernia by injection, and the committee of the 
American Medical Association, a matter with which few of the present 
generation are familiar. Dr. Warren appears as the quasi apologist for 
Dr. Heaton, yet he fails to make out a case for him, and the impression 
left upon the mind of the reader is that the committee was right and Dr. 
Heaton wrong. It was simply the old story which has so often convulsed 
the ranks of the profession. Dr. Heaton practised an operation which he 
thought was of special value, and refused to make its steps or precise 
character known, thinking that by so doing he would increase his own 
emolument. As is so often the case, when the operation became known, 
it was found to be similar to one that had been before devised ; Joseph 
Pancoast having resorted to injection four years before Heaton’s first case, 
the only peculiarity of the latter’s method being the substitution of an 
extract of white oak bark for the preparation of iodine used by the Phila¬ 
delphia professor. 

The author of this volume was made the recipient of Dr. Heaton’s 
secret, and he valiantly endeavours to defend his actions on the score of 
youth and inexperience, with, however, very moderate success. But the 
history of this operation, and this old controversy, have served Dr. Warren 
a more important purpose. It has enabled him to come before the pro¬ 
fession with certain trivial modifications of Heaton’s methods, and, at the 
same time, to speak of his own “ by no means small or limited practice,” 
of his own “ fine sense of touch and delicate manipulation.” Altogether, 
there is a tone of immense superiority and acknowledged eminence (?) 
pervading the volume which may well induce the reviewer to hesitate be- 
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fore he criticizes, lest his criticisms be regarded as among “ the rebuffs,” 
and born of the “ prejudice” which Dr. Warren, with rare foresight, 
anticipates in his opening sentence. 

The body of the work consists of descriptions of the varieties of her¬ 
nia? and of some of the operations devised for their radical cure. Dr. 
Warren prefers the operation by injection. The original contributions 
made by Dr. Warren, so far as the volume reveals them, consist of two ; 
1st, a modification of Heaton’s syringe, the needle to which is flattened, 
and given a spiral twist, with the idea of facilitating its introduction ; and 
2d, a herniotomy knife, with a serrated edge, which can be guarded during 
its introduction. Dr. Warren is also inclined to think that he is the dis¬ 
coverer of the fact that torn arteries do not bleed as readily as those which 
have been cleanly cut, and, on page 240, he refers to one of his commu¬ 
nications to the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, where he details 
how he in the first place made traction upon certain bloodvessels and then 
divided them by a saw-like motion of the bistoury, and did not find it 
necessary to resort to ligatures ! Before such an original observer, well 
may the reviewer hesitate to pronounce a judgment. 

We feel that we have already taken up more than sufficient space by 
our notice of this book. The illustrations are quite numerous and very 
familiar, and many of them remind us of an instrument maker’s catalogue. 
Dr. Warren’s style is as marvellous as everything else about the volume, 
being involved and often ungrammatical in the highest degree. Of the 
printing and general style of get-up, it is enough to say that it is strikingly 
like the substance of the volume, S. A. 


Art. XLYIII_ Health Reports. 

1. Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of Louisiana 

for the year 1880. New Orleans, 1881. pp. 354. 

2. Annual Reports of the State Board of Health of Colorado for the 

years 1879 and 1880. Denver. 1881. pp. 134. 

3. First Biennial Report of the North Carolina Board of Health, 

1879-1880. Raleigh, 1881. pp. 201. 

1. A large part of the Louisiana Report is occupied with statements 
and opinions in regard to the outbreaks of mild yellow fever recorded in 
the National Board of Health Bulletin for October 9, 1880, and which 
Prof. Joseph Jones, with many prominent physicians of New Orleans, con¬ 
sidered to be only a variety of malarial fever, known under the local 
name of “ rice fever.” This unfortunate dispute has already been referred 
to in our columns, and we would therefore simply remark here, that the 
obvious lesson from its occurrence is in the future to secure so prompt and 
thorough an investigation, by representatives of all parties interested, of 
any “ suspicious cases,” that either there shall be no doubt as to their 
nature, or the party in error shall be conclusively condemned by the whole 
country, on the evidence of subsequent events. 

Prof. Jones contributes valuable papers in regard to the existence of 
leprosy, and of yaws in Louisiana and the other Southern States, in the 
West Indies and in Mexico. From these it appears that leprosy, which is 
now comparatively a rare disease, was so common in the Delta of the 



